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THE POSTULATE OF AN IMPOVERISHED REALITY . 


HERE is certainly nothing novel about criticisms of philosophy ; 
they are only one generation younger than philosophy itself. 
But within the past few decades such criticism has taken a direction 
which is disturbing: it has been extended from philosophy as a 
pretended rational discipline, and has been directed against hu- 
man reason as a whole. With increasing frequency and vehemence 
it is being contended that man’s entire intellectual adventure is 
fast culminating in failure; and that thought, which is initiated to 
achieve coherence and credibility, is instead producing chaos and 
disbelief. Such criticism consists primarily of the two contentions 
that reason has failed both to guarantee faith and to justify ex- 
perience; and these contentions are themselves substantiated by 
an appeal to two sets of concrete facts, which, it is claimed, result 
from this double failure of reason. In support of the first, it is 
said that man, in his living, is not now effectively inspired by any 
objective values or ideals; so that there is a wholesale denial of 
all standards, with the result that many of his activities are left 
undirected by authority. In support of the second, it is said that 
man, in his theorizing, is unable to arrive at an explanation of 
himself and his world which is at once rationally consistent and 
emotionally satisfactory; so that to many particular problems 
there are two answers, one, that of abstract reason, one, that of 
common-sense, with the result that many of his beliefs are left 
unenlightened by reflection. 

It is not necessary to examine in detail the body of specific fact _ 
here referred to, but for purposes of clarity it might be well to 
cite the evidence most frequently mentioned. This includes: 
the numerous paradoxes and contradictions in which thought is- 
sues; the fact that we accept many beliefs that reason can not 
justify, and continue to take seriously, both in thought and prac- 
tice, such ‘‘irrationals’’ as God, freedom, immortality, virtue, and 
even destiny ; the manner in which our theory is driven to several 
unavoidable and vicious disjunctions, such as those between the 
subjective and the objective, between facts and values, and be- 
tween the normative and descriptive sciences; the over-emphasis 
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placed upon the individual, and the dominance of these individ- 
uals by only a limited set of interests; the absence of purpose and 
design in living; the prevalent moral disintegration which results 
in private discontent and social unrest. In short, attention is 
called to all of those conditions which manifest a lack of codrdina- 
tion and coherence, both intellectual and moral. 

This complaint against the present thus reduces essentially to 
the charge that there now exists a wide gap between our particular 
rational enterprises and our whole rational system. It argues that 
in many spheres of human interest theory has entirely lost con- 
tact with practice, and it supports this argument by appealing 
to various actual conditions and situations. I think these facts 
are-real and this argument is valid; much of our experience re- 
mains unexplained and much of our practice unguided, and re- 
sponsibility for this must rest upon the theories that we have 
constructed. When this is recognized, a question immediately 
arises: Why has this happened? The answer, at least in general 
terms, is equally obvious: Reason has somewhere committed a 
serious error, and needs to be corrected; modern thought has ac- 
cepted some false or inadequate ideas, and these must be supplanted. 
Further, the fact that our failure is so widespread indicates that 
this error is fundamental; since these confusions occur in so many 
realms of inquiry, many of our concepts must be distorted by a 
doctrine which pervades them all. Hence, the obvious assump- 
tion is that there lies somewhere at the foundation of our theory 
a basic error responsible for our various particular failures. It 
must be the case that our whole body of thought is vitiated by a 
false postulate, which forces our thinking to move in certain di- 
rections and to issue in certain doctrines. That is, the entire com- 
plex of modern ideas must depend upon some highly abstract 
concept which is inadequate; and the error contained in this ab- 
straction has reverberated throughout the halls of our theory and 
practice. The present scene clearly indicates the existence and 
the pervading influence of such an erroneous postulate; it is our 
responsibility to discover this postulate and expose it. 


I 


Any attempt to establish the existence and the influence of a 
prevailing abstraction which colors wide areas of thought and 
determines a mass of specific concepts can seek substantiation in 
two directions. An appeal can be made to the present body of 
ideas, with the intent of discovering its fundamental postulates; 
or an inquiry can be directed toward that past time when this 
body of ideas was first taking shape and form, in order to exhibit 
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the original tenets from which it has developed. When we search 
deep beneath the superstructure of our present set of theories 
and beliefs, and seek to determine the definitive conceptions on 
which it is based, there is one abstraction which is final and which 
pervades all of our thought; there is one broad assumption about 
the character of nature which states our ultimate opinion. And 
when we turn back in time to those moments when the modern 
spirit was first exerting itself, when the present complex of ideas 
was being initiated, we find again one conception which is ac- 
cepted as a self-evident truth; those thinkers who laid the foun- 
dations of our body of belief, who are responsible for our detailed 
concept of the world, all shared and stated as axiomatic one gen- 
eral article of faith. This fundamental dogma, which was then 
announced and has ever since been accepted, can be briefly stated : 
it is the settled conviction that nature is in fact much simpler and 
barer than it appears to us in experience. 

To this conviction, this proposition which, I think, was and is 
accepted as obvious matter of fact, I shall give the name of the 
Postulate of an Impoverished Reality. Before attempting to es- 
tablish, either historically or analytically, the existence and ac- 
ceptance of this postulate as the foundation-stone of modern 
thought, it will be well to elaborate its content: to make explicit 
both what it affirms and what it denies concerning nature. Es- 
sentially, this proposition advances the thesis that man adds on 
to reality in the act of experiencing it. It thus states that the 
real is poorer than our experience of it; that our acquaintance 
with the externally real transforms and enriches the actual con- 
tents of this real; that we, men, bestow upon reality most of the 
richness that we pretend to discover in it. In its first, simplest, 
and classic form this postulate is the doctrine of primary and 
secondary qualities, as enunciated by Descartes, Bacon, and Locke. 
As such, it states that real things have in themselves only the 
properties of extension, mass, figure, and motion. The other 
properties or qualities that we experience these things as having 
are our own personal contributions to these things; we attach them 
to things in the act of perceiving. 

For the purposes of the present inquiry, the point which here 
needs to be immediately emphasized is the manner in which this 
doctrine was assented to by all groups. History has dwelt chiefly 
upon the differences between empiricism and rationalism as as- 
pects of the modern spirit; but behind these differences there lies 
agreement upon the postulate of an impoverished reality. The 
rationalist and the empiricist are in complete accord upon the 
character of the real; they hold in common the assumption that 
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nature is bare and simple, and the founders of the two supposedly 
so-divergent schools describe nature in exactly the same terms. 
Thus, Descartes says: 


In this way we shall ascertain that the nature of matter or of body in 
its universal aspect, does not consist in its being hard, or heavy, or coloured, 
‘or one that affects our senses in some other way, but solely in the fact that it 
is a substance extended in length, breadth and depth. . . . There is therefore 
but one matter in the whole universe, and we know this by the simple fact 
of its being extended. All the properties which we clearly perceive in it 
may be reduced to the one, viz. that it can be divided, or moved according to 
its parts, and consequently is capable of all those affections which we perceive 
can arise from the motion of its parts.1 


And Locke speaks in these terms: 


What I have said concerning colours and smells may be understood also 
of tastes and sounds, and other the like sensible qualities; which, whatever 
reality we by mistake attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the objects 
themselves, but powers to produce various sensations in us, and depend on 
those primary qualities, viz., bulk, figure, texture, and motion of parts, as I 
have said. . . . The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of the parts 
of fire or snow are really in them, whether anyone’s senses perceive them or no; 
and therefore they may be called real qualities, because they really exist in 
those bodies. But light, heat, whiteness, or coldness are no more really in 
them than sickness or pain is in manna.2 


It is thus evident that from the moment of its first inception 
modern thought accepted this proposition; in fact the announce- 
ment of this postulate was its inception. Empiricism and ration- 
alism are but emphases upon different stages in the method of 
inquiry into the real; they both accept the same assumptions con- 
cerning the character of the real. They agree that what really 
exists is purely quantitative, and is capable of strict mathematical 
treatment; they limit drastically the contents of the real, purging 
from this all but those elements which correspond to our ‘‘clear 
and distinct’’ or ‘‘simple’’ ideas. The doctrine is entirely plau- 
sible that reality contains many aspects and even entities that we 
can reach only partially in experience; that there are many facets 
of reality which are there to be experienced, and that it is our 
proper concern to increase our acquaintance with these. But the 
postulate of an impoverished reality explicitly denies this. It 
denies that there are real factors and elements that escape our 
attention, and that we make only a small selection from the real. 
It asserts that the act of perception seizes the real and embellishes 
it; it states that man enriches reality by projecting into it qualities 
and elements that are not actually there. 


1 Principles of Philosophy, Part II, Props. IV and XXIII. 
2 Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II, chap. 8, pars. 14 and 17. 
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In accepting this postulate, then, modern man consciously im- 
poverished reality; he explicitly accepted the view that nature is 
in fact barer and simpler than experience tells him it is. Further, 
he did this not only consciously and explicitly, but also purpose- 
fully: he wanted to destroy a tradition, an actually existent body 
of belief; he wanted to abolish one concept of nature and of man 
and to substitute another which would permit him to treat and 
to operate upon these in a certain way. That is, this postulate 
was essentially the instrument of a revolution; it was intended to 
generate certain metaphysical principles, and so to establish a 
radically new rational schema and methodology. Stated nega- 
tively, its primary import was to deny the existence of any realm 
of being as distinct from the realm of physical becoming. This 
dualistic conception of static spiritual entities, which constitute 
true reality and determine phenomena, had been firmly established 
since the time of Plato; it posited a reality that was full, quali- 
tative, and teleological in its connections with the material world. 
The realm of being contained forms or essences which controlled 
the behavior of the realm of becoming; and within the realm of 
being values were resident as real entities and bestowed upon 
physical things and acts whatever of value they possessed. In 
opposition to this doctrine, the new postulate states a material- 
istic and mechanistic conception of nature; it asserts that reality 
is only matter in motion, and that the whole of nature is only 
particular physical things reacting upon one another in certain 
determinate ways and so producing particular events. The physi- 
cal world is complete and self-sufficient; nature in its entirety de- 
rives from matter, exhibits only characteristics contained in mat- 
ter, and is but the expression of the behavior of matter. The realm 
of becoming now exhausts reality. 

This is what the fundamental postulate of modern thought as- 
serts about reality; but if we are fully to understand the nature 
and influence of this postulate, we must explore it further, par- 
ticularly in the direction of its negative implications. In assert- 
ing that reality is impoverished, what is denied concerning real- 
ity? What aspects of ‘‘reality-as-given-in-experience’’ are stripped 
away from ‘‘reality-as-it-is-in-itself,’? and are said to be con- 
tributed by the subject? The most immediate and obvious dep- 
rivation of reality is to deny the real status of what have tra- 
ditionally been termed the secondary qualities. Colors, sounds, 
textures, temperatures, smells, and tastes are said to reside not 
in things but only in experience; such sensations are merely the 
result of the interaction of the human body and external bodies, 
and can be reduced to motions set up in the nervous system by 
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this contact. Further, it follows from this postulate that goodness, 
beauty, virtue, justice, and all of the other values can no longer 
be attributed to reality; objects and actions are good, beautiful, 
just, etc., only in our experience of them. We feel them to be 
such, and we call them by these names; but we are mistaken. They 
only become good or beautiful when we approve them and com- 
mend them; in itself, reality is neutral, and the parts of reality 
are without value. Formerly, phenomena were determined as 
good or bad in the order of nature, and they possessed that value 
bestowed upon them from the realm of being. Now the postulate 
of an impoverished reality destroys this realm, and so leaves phe- 
nomena denuded of value and incapable of deriving it except as 
it is gratuitously conferred by men. 

From this, it must immediately follow that there are, in ex- 
ternal fact, no real standards in accord with which particulars can 
be evaluated. If reality does not contain good, then the parts 
of reality can not be better or worse; as we confer value upon na- 
ture, so do we arbitrarily create those criteria by which to judge 
natural things. Thus, moral rules are merely so many conventions, 
and their origin and status are succinctly explained by Locke: 


Moral good and evil, then, is only the conformity or disagreement of our 
voluntary actions to some law, whereby good and evil is drawn on us from 
the will and power of the lawmaker. . . . ‘‘Virtue’’ and ‘‘vice’’ are names 
pretended and supposed everywhere to stand for actions in their own nature 
right and wrong. ... But yet, whatever is pretended, this is visible, that 
these names, virtue and vice, in the particular instance of their application, 
through the several nations and societies of men in the world, are constantly 
attributed only to such actions as in each country and society are in reputa- 
tion or discredit.’ 


Finally, the establishment of this postulate destroys ends or 
purposes as meaningful entities, because it leaves them no status 
in reality. When the realm of being is ignored or denied, and the 
realm of becoming elevated to self-sufficiency, the actual is said to 
be alone real; there is, therefore, nothing toward which the ac- 
tual can tend, and there are no real existents in terms of which 
the actual can be criticized and directed. The necessary condi- 
tion for teleological consideration of the actual is something that 
is real and yet non-actual; and an impoverished reality does not 
contain any entities having this characteristic. In such a uni- 
verse there is no legitimate place for an ‘‘ought-to-be,’’ for there 
is no manner in which this ‘‘ought-to-be’’ can substantiate itself 
by an appeal to what is. Hence, ideals and final causes cease to 
be intelligible concepts. The real is what it is, and there remains 


3 Essay, Book II, chap. 28, pars. 5 and 10. 
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no valid reason why it should be otherwise. Within the context 
of morals, this means that there are no real ends to be reached, and 
so there are no ideals which are worthy of respect as guides. 
Within the context of metaphysics, it means that there is no general 
purpose in nature, nor any specific purposes for the parts of na- 
ture. Thus, the basic assumption of modern thought denies teleol- 
ogy as an explanatory principle, just as it denies qualities, values, 
and norms; and it is inevitably led to these denials because of its 
explicit and purposeful assertion that nature is to be regarded 
merely as particles of extended stuff under the rigid control of 
efficient causes acting through mechanistic principles. 


II 


As a summation of this discussion, we can say that the postulate 
of an impoverished reality posits a universe in which only matter 
and motion are real, and that as a necessary corollary it denies 
any real status within this universe to God, spirit, or purposeful 
design, and to the ideals, values, and standards that are associated 
with these and grounded upon them. But at this point, certainly, 
if not before, an objection must arise: Has any serious and con- 
scientious thinker ever actually advanced and defended such a 
postulate? A full answer to this question will evidently require 
to be quite elaborate, as it will involve an account of the origin, 
and particularly of the development and spread, of this postulate. 
Put very briefly and baldly, to afford clarification by stating at 
once my present thesis, I think that the answer to the question is 
Yes and No. It is No, in the sense that it would be very difficult 
to find any philosopher within the modern tradition who has con- 
sistently held this postulate; that is, who has maintained a con- 
ception of reality cast exclusively in these terms. Most philoso- 
phers, even where they seem to espouse this view, depart from it 
at times and endow reality with additional characteristics; and 
there have been many schools which explicitly deny that this pos- 
tulate has more than a partial validity. But the answer is Yes in 
the sense that the dominant intellectual tradition asserted and still 
asserts that ‘‘reality-as-object-of-cognitive-certainty’’ is an impov- 
erished reality. This postulate has been almost universally ac- 
cepted as a principle to be used in our investigations and accounts 
of nature, and as an accurate description of the general character 
of the real in so far as this can be known and exhibited by dis- 
cursive reasoning. 

The procedure which has been unanimously adopted is that of 
talking about reality as if it were impoverished, and then hastily 
stating that this view is held only as a working hypothesis, as a 
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guide to inquiry, and that it is not to be interpreted as having 
any pretense to truth. The common practice is to say that it is 
only about a reality of this kind that we can have any certain, 
that is, rational and logical, knowledge; nature, when investigated 
by sense and reason, reveals itself as containing only those ele- 
ments proper to extension; any other factors—values, ideals, moral 
rules, etc.—can not rationally be shown to have any status in real- 
ity. And then the proviso is added, that because these aspects of 
nature can not be intellectually justified, we are not therefore to 
doubt them, nor to cease to respect and follow them. 

This distinction and this procedure were established at the 
threshold of modernity by both Locke and Descartes. Thus, in 
both Le Monde and L’Homme, Descartes states emphatically 
that he is talking only about possible fictions. He does not say’ 
that the real world is matter in motion; he says only that he can 
conceive a world of this kind, and that given these elements he 
could construct a world that would be a perfect analogue of the 
real one. And at several points in the Principles of Philosophy 
Descartes very explicitly says that a conception of nature cast 
only in mechanistic terms must be regarded as partial. He em- 
phasizes the point that it is only in these terms that reality can be 
understood by the ‘‘natural light of reason’’; and then he says that 
reality contains other and higher attributes which must be believed 
in and accepted, even though they can not be understood. The sig- 
nificance and the repercussions of this doctrine have been so great 
that it is worth while to cite the passages where it is developed. 

Thus if God reveals to us or to others certain things concerning Himself 
which surpass the range of our natural power of intelligence, such as the 
mysteries of the incarnation and the Trinity, we shall have no difficulty in 
believing them, even though we may not understand them. . . . Finally we shall 
not seek for the reason of natural things from the end which God or nature 
has set before him in their creation. . . . But regarding Him as the efficient 
cause of all things, we shall merely try to discover by the light of nature that 
He has placed in us, applied to those attributes of which He has been willing 
we should have some knowledge, what must be ‘concluded regarding the ef- 
fects that we perceive by the senses; but we must keep in mind what has been 


said, that we must trust to this natural light only so long as nothing contrary 
to it is revealed by God Himself.+ 


The position accepted by Locke, and the device employed by 
him, are very similar to Descartes: he restricts knowledge, and 
hence rational certainty, to perceptions of primary qualities and 
the ideas built upon these; thus, we can only know a nature of the 
kind described above. But then Locke at once acknowledges that 
the province of reason and knowledge is sharply restricted; there 


4 Principles of Philosophy, Part I, Props. 25 and 28. 
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are ‘‘many things wherein we have very imperfect notions, or 
none at all’’; there are other matters ‘‘beyond the discovery of our 
natural faculties and above reason.’’®> So Locke recognizes the 
faculty of faith, which reveals to us those dimensions of the real 
that escape discovery by sense and reason; and he states that we 
must honor the reports of faith, even though they can not be sub- 
stantiated by experience and rational inquiry. 

Of course, Locke and Descartes are here doing no more than 
continuing the traditional doctrine of the double truth, and the 
great majority of modern thinkers have spoken in these same terms 
and perpetuated this same tradition. That is, the scholastic par- 
tition of knowledge between faith and reason has remained very 
much alive, though not usually conceived in exactly these terms. 
As far as concerns the idealists, voluntarists, and mystics, this is 
obvious, since these readily admit the practical significance and 
validity of the ‘‘rational’’ account of nature given by science. The 
point that here needs to be stressed is that this same distinction 
was recognized and even emphasized by the leaders of the domi- 
nant empirical and rationalist movements. These thinkers all 
sharply limit reliable knowledge to that which is positive and real; 
they all stress the fact that such knowledge can be guaranteed only 
by the codperation of sense and reason in the employment of ex- 
perimental technique; they all conclude that the reality revealed 
by this method and described in this knowledge is impoverished. 
And they then hasten to add that this account is not exhaustive. 
They realize the negations of the real demanded by these prin- 
ciples, the limitations that are placed upon human belief, and they 
refuse to accept them. So reality is extended beyond the bare 
. limits set by positive knowledge; God, human freedom, moral 
values, immortality, and design are posited as practical demands, 
even though they can not be discovered or justified by sense and 
reason. It is asserted that we must assume these as real factors, 
on the basis of experience and as postulates of action, and their 
irrationality must not weaken our conviction of their reality. This 
has been the strain of all modern thought: reality, as it is recov- 
ered from experience by reason, is impoverished; but reality has 
other facets, otherwise revealed, and to these we must also pay heed. 

There is no need to question the honesty of all these men whose 
work established and nourished the postulate of an impoverished 
reality; it seems quite probable that they were sincere in their 
protestations of faith, and that they truly accepted the existence 
of vistas in the real that escape sense and reason. Our concern is 
not with the beliefs and habits they meant to breed in people, but 


5 Essay on the Human Understanding, Book iv, chap. 18, par. 7. 
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with those that they did in fact breed. Our interest here lies not 
in the precise interpretation of philosophic doctrine, but in the 
influence exerted by this doctrine upon the whole mass of modern 
culture. And the effects in thought and practice that have actu- 
ally resulted from this basic position of modernism are, I think, 
both historically evident and theoretically inevitable. From prac- 
tically the moment it was first announced this postulate has been 
in effect the dominant concept of reality, and so has determined 
modern theories of nature and of human life. Though reality has 
in theory been regarded as containing spiritual entities, values, 
standards, and design, reality has im fact been treated as though 
it were devoid of all of these. Though the leaders of thought have 
sought to balance faith against reason, and to establish the exist- 
ence in reality of other attributes besides that of extension, their 
efforts have not availed. Reason has gained complete ascendance 
over faith and feeling, and the general concept of an impoverished 
reality has been so thoroughly accepted that it has precluded the 
acceptance of any elements that are beyond its purview. As a 
consequence of this, the common beliefs, axioms, and articles of 
faith of modern man have been patterned in accordance with this 
postulate ; this has defined the conceptual world in which he thinks 
and acts, and has constituted the frame of reference in which he 
interprets his experience. Though ardent lip service may be paid 
to other doctrines, it is this one that has held sway over the minds 
of men and has determined their habits of thought and action. 

It is not difficult to understand why and how this concept has 
gained its dominant position, and has effected such a limitation 
upon the horizons of the real and the vistas of the known. Once 
it has been widely stated and accepted that reality, im so far as 
knowable, is this impoverished reality, then this is the only inter- 
pretation of reality that is systematically studied and developed. 
Since reality as possible object of knowledge is impoverished, it 
is this reality that receives all of the emphasis of attention and elu- 
cidation. Whatever these men may have originally believed about 
the nature of the real, they assumed it to be thus bare when they 
inquired into it; this postulate was and is accepted as a necessary 
governing principle of investigation. Then, because nature was 
conceived in these terms, at least for purposes of inquiry, reports 
of it had to be cast in these terms; so that knowledge of nature 
was necessarily knowledge of a nature of this restricted kind. It 
was found that if you talked the language of physical science— 
that is, if you referred only to an impoverished reality—you could 
speak with precision and certitude; you could test your statements; 
you could measure with great exactness; you could repeat your 
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inquiry and have it checked by other investigators; you could es- 
tablish truth and error. If you talked of a fuller and richer real- 
ity, if you spoke in the realm of ideals, values, and standards, you 
could not easily do any of these things. This being so, inquiry 
and discourse tended more and more to neglect those aspects of 
the real that were not amenable to the new methodology, and to 
deal exclusively with an impoverished reality, until, inevitably, the 
mass of men became convinced that only this reality existed in fact. 

In short, the process that established this conception of the real 
as axiomatic would seem to be but another case of the well-known 
phenomenon through which the ‘‘familiar’’ becomes the ‘‘ac- 
cepted.’’ The architects of modern thought did not deny the ex- 
istence of spiritual or ideal entities; in fact, they asserted their 
existence. But they did neglect these entities; they very largely 
confined their systematic expositions to an explanation of the whole 
of nature in terms of an impoverished reality. Upon the popu- 
lar mind, the natural result of this concentration of attention was 
to establish an impoverished reality as the object of a firm belief. 
People have at all times believed what they were told with sufi- 
cient frequency; have unquestioningly embraced any idea that 
seemed to work; have labelled as true whatever appeared to be 
obvious. The physical and mechanical interpretation of nature 
met all of these requirements: it was widely publicized and praised ; 
it was fruitful in material progress; and it appeared to be clear, 
simple, and easily intelligible. Under these conditions, it is quite 
understandable that this concept of nature soon became so familiar 
that complete faith attached to it, and it was accepted as a self- 
evident truth. 

It is equally understandable that this concept should undermine 
belief and faith in any other realms or aspects of reality. For these 
other types of being could not be reduced to the attribute of ex- 
tension and could not be explained in terms of an impoverished 
reality. This meant that these elements could not be coherently 
reconciled with the concept of nature accepted by reason, and 
since this concept was right, what it could not account for must 


6 The case of Descartes is again typical and interesting. After stating the 
basic position referred to above, and establishing his general concepts, he be- 
gins the Third Part of the Principles by announcing this program: ‘‘ Having 
now ascertained certain principles of material things which were derived, not 
from the prejudices of the senses, but from the light of reason, so that we 
cannot doubt of their truth, it is for us to examine whether from these alone 
we can explain all the phenomena of nature’’ (Part 3, Prin. 2). And at the 
end of his examination he comes to this conclusion: ‘‘And thus by a simple 
enumeration it may be deduced that there is no phenomenon in nature whose 
treatment has been omitted in this treatise’’ (Part 4, Prin. 199). 
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be non-existent. God, purpose, morality, goodness, and beauty 
could not be dealt with by a rational schema fashioned upon the 
postulate of an impoverished reality; as the rational schema com- 
manded faith, it was inevitable that these irrationals should come 
to be regarded as fictions. Since the realm of the actual exhausted 
the real, and these entities escaped the actual, they must be un- 
real. Though philosophers and scientists might repeat ad in- 
fitum that their standards of the real were arbitrary and were 
not meant to be exhaustive, their cries were ineffective, because 
men, under the influence of their pragmatic success and their util- 
ity in discourse, had accepted these standards as absolute. And 
though they might plead with men to hold fast to faith and tra- 
dition, these pleas were ignored, because the statements of faith 
and tradition referred to realms of being that men no longer ac- 
cepted. The postulate of an impoverished reality made the objects 
of faith and feeling meaningless, so belief no longer attached to 
them. 


Ill 


It has become evident in this latter discussion that there is here 
involved an extension of the idea of an impoverished reality over 
into the domain of knowledge and truth. That is, from this meta- 
physical postulate there derives immediately an epistemological 
corollary, which can most exactly be identified as the Principle of 
Experiential Fraudulence. Briefly and simply, this principle 
states that the objective validity of experience is limited, and that 
only certain select elements of what appears to us are reliable 
reports of what exists in fact. Of course, there is nothing new in 
the general position advanced here; the subjectivity of experience 
had been acknowledged since the Sophists first called attention to 
it, and the problem of establishing the correct objective reverence 
of experience had become traditional. What is new here is the 
sweeping manner in which so much of experience is denounced as 
fraudulent; for this corollary says that experience is to be. 
trusted only so long as it refers to and posits objects that accord 
with an impoverished reality. Essentially, this principle purges 
experience, rather than corrects it. It tests our responses to na- 
ture against its metaphysical concept of nature as extension, and 
so it limits the reports of experience to what appears reasonable 
and coherent within this interpretation of the real. Stated as ex- 
plicitly as possible, this corollary established the doctrine that, 
from the total panorama of experience, only the following seg- 
ments are reliable as guides to the real character of nature: first, 
perceptions of an object’s physical properties of mass, figure, and 
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motion, and the exact measurements and equations to which these 
ean be refined and reduced; second, mathematical and mechanical 
axioms expressing the relations that hold between such objects, 
and the logical schema that follows from these axioms; third, im- 
mediate feelings of pleasure and pain, and the hedonic calculus 
that arranges these quantitatively. Out of the welter of appear- 
ances, only these acquaint us with the structure of the actually real. 

Thus, corresponding to the metaphysical limitation of what is 
real in nature, there goes an epistemological limitation of what is 
trustworthy in experience. Concerning the origin of this corollary, 
little need be said: it is the natural off-spring of the postulate 
that the real is impoverished and the traditional doctrine that 
knowledge is of the real. When these principles are held con- 
currently there must precipitate from them the thesis that the 

only findings of experience that are knowledge are those that refer 

to objects and events comprehended within the attribute of ex- 
tension. Consequently, it is not surprising that empiricism and 
rationalism should have been in fundamental agreement upon this 
epistemological dogma, just as they were upon the metaphysical 
postulate. The empiricist and the rationalist differ widely in 
their chosen points of departure for inquiry and their methods of 
pursuing this inquiry. But these differences are complementary, 
not contradictory ; an exclusively empirical methodology would be 
as ridiculously impossible as one exclusively rational. And these 
divergent schools are substantially agreed upon what elements of 
experience constitute acceptable material or data for inquiry to 
operate with, and what kinds of discourse are to be regarded as 
meaningful and objectively valid. In order to secure reliable data, 
objects as given in experience must be reduced to their barest pos- 
sible sensuous components, stripped of qualities until they become 
purely quantitative things. In order to guarantee discourse, the 
reports of experience are to be accepted only if they can be cast 
into mathematical language and will permit verification by some 
type of physical operation, preferably measurement. 

The effect of these twin principles upon belief and behavior is 
obvious: when they have been accepted as the criterion of truth, 
and as determining the limits of knowledge, they cast into disre- 
pute much of the content of human faith and feeling. Many of 
man’s most cherished beliefs, many of his most vivid emotions, are 
labelled as mere subjective states, corresponding to nothing ob- 
jectively real. And if man persists in honoring these reports of 

experience, and in trying to justify them, he is pronounced guilty 
of reification and the pathetic fallacy. Within the realm of philo- 
sophical discussion, the consequences of this position are all too 
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evident in the confusion and incoherence that characterize those 
fields of inquiry called ‘‘semantics’’ and ‘‘value theory.’’ With 
respect to the former, the postulates of modern thought entail the 
doctrine that the meaning of a word can, in the last analysis, be 
established only by a physical operation; so that philosophers are 
faced with the alternative of either drastically reducing their vo- 
eabulary, or being content to use words which refer to nothing 
that is independent and capable of being experienced and shared 
in common. With respect to value theory, history has clearly re- 
vealed the logical necessity inherent in these postulates: apprecia- 
tion is subjective, values are relative, and evaluation is a statement 
of personal preference. So inevitably philosophy beats its wings 
in vain attempts to escape, at the behest of experience and prac- 
tical life, from a position to which it has been forced by the logic 
of its rational principles. 

Within the realm of common-sense, or everyday, beliefs and 
practices, the consequences of these postulates are equally evident 
and ineluctable. Such entities as God, ideals, and the human soul, 
such properties as freedom, beauty, virtue, and justice, though we 
experience them before nature, are not, within the context of these 
principles, reasonable aspects of nature. This is sufficient to make 
them invalid as reports of what is real. These entities and prop- 
erties, then, exist only in the mind of the percipient. We project 
into nature such beings and such situations as our fears and aspi- 
rations dictate; so these beings are obviously but the creatures of 
circumstance and convenience. Likewise, we bestow beauty, virtue, 
justice, and purpose upon natural things and events that are in 
fact devoid of them. Consequently, these exist only for us, and 
we can not expect others to confirm our findings, and we should 
not seek to make others acquiesce in them. Since reality is im- 
poverished and experience is fraudulent, it is apparent that virtue, 
beauty, and purpose are not real facts in nature; they must, then, 
result merely from the individual’s reaction to and interpretation 
of nature. This means that they are real for each man only as 
he feels them, and he is to honor and accept no opinion concerning 
them except his own. Such negation of discipline can but culmi- 
nate in coercive authority ; and such denial of standards must issue 
in the doctrine that desire measures good and that right is synon- 
ymous with power. 

It is in this manner, I think, that the postulate of an impover- 
ished reality, and the metaphysical and epistemological limitations 
it implies, gained dominance over the minds of men and made its 
influence so pervasive. The idea that nature is poorer and barer 
than our experience of it is accepted because it appears to give 
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action and discourse a firm foundation: physical inquiry based 
upon it is successful, and propositions cast in these terms can be 
tested by definite criteria. It is forgotten that this success is but 
partial, and that these criteria are arbitrary. When this idea is 
accepted, much of what seems to be real, and many of the reports 
of experience, become unreasonable. So experience is branded as 
fraudulent, and these objects and qualities it pretends to discover 
are rejected as fictitious. Once these standards of reality and of 
trustworthiness have been established, the real work of the postu- 
late is done. It now recedes into the background of thought, for- 
gotten and neglected save for rare occasions when it is recalled and 
is dragged forth to be denied. But it lives on very decisively in 
these fundamental attitudes and prejudices that it breeds. From 
these, other more specific concepts and beliefs arise; further im- 
plications are developed; and in the minds of all men certain opin- 
ions and habits are formed, and these hold sway over our theory 
and practice. 


IREDELL JENKINS. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


OuTcOoME oF Inquiry, AS ‘‘END-RESULT’’ or as ‘‘ END-IN-VIEW’’? 


N his trenchant reply to my question about the indeterminateness 
of situations’ Mr. Dewey makes several statements that are not 
only important, but surprising in view of a number of passages” 
from his previous writings, including his Logic. I wish to com- 
ment only on what he has said about ‘‘the existentiality of the situa- 
tion from beginning to end.’’? For I should have expected him to 
say that an eventual situation, while still a prospective outcome of 
inquiry, is not merely ideational, but that it is (or, rather, that it 
may be?) existential as well.? The surprising fact about his reply 


1‘¢Inquiry and Indeterminateness of Situations,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. 
XXXIX (1942), pp. 290-296. 

2 Ibid., p. 292. 

8 Cf. Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, pp. 109-111, 135, 170; How We Think 
(1st edition), p. 79, concerning ‘‘a suggested comprehensive (or inclusive) en- 
tire situation . . . which as suggested is a meaning, an idea’’; Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, pp. 246-248, ‘‘Facts may be regarded as existing qualita- 
tively and in certain spatial and temporal relations; when there is knowledge 
another relation is added, that of one thing meaning or signifying another. 
. . . In just the degree, then, in which an existence or thing gets intellectual- 
ized force or function, it becomes a fragmentary and dubious thing, to. be 
circumscribed and described for the sake of operating as sign or clue of a 
future reality to be realized through action’’; Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
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to my query is not that he should have rejected a view, which no 
one, to my knowledge, has ever professed to find in Mr. Dewey’s 
philosophy, but that, in rejecting it, he should have so emphatically 
asserted the ‘‘existentiality’’ of eventual situations as to exclude 
the possibility of their being considered ‘‘ideal or intellectual’’ in 
any sense whatsoever. For it was not my position that ‘‘ whatever 
is in the future is merely intellectual and non-existential,’’* nor did 
I attribute that position to Mr. Dewey, either explicitly or by im- 
plication. In rejecting ‘‘the idealistic metaphysiecs,’’ on which 
that questionable view is said to depend, it is clear that he wishes 
to ascribe only an ‘‘existential’’ status to eventual situations. This 
means that the original situation, antecedent to inquiry, and the 
eventual situation, ‘‘before fulfilment is reached, or while still fu- 
ture,’’ are but two phases of a more inclusive, yet continuously 
changing state of affairs, which he regards as ‘‘one and the same 
existential situation.’’> He assumes without further argument (or 
perhaps it is ‘‘self-evident’’) that the ‘‘tnitial and terminal phases’’ 
of a changing situation ‘‘ possess, necessarily, the existential nature 
of the original situation.’’ ° 

Much of the difficulty in Mr. Dewey’s analysis of an ‘‘indeter- 
minate situation’’ results from his various uses of the word, ‘‘ex- 
istential.’” Unfortunately, he has done nothing to clarify the mean- 
ing of the word, unless it is to indicate that ‘‘existential’’ is to be 
used in contrast to ‘‘ideational.’? To return to my original query: 
What does it mean to say that the antecedent conditions of inquiry 
are at once indeterminate and existential (i.e., ‘‘pertaining to ex- 
istence’’)? To what existence do the antecedent conditions per- 
tain? to past, present, or future existence? Is an eventual situa- 
tion ‘‘existential’’ in the sense that it pertains to the anticipated 
outcome of inquiry in the future, or in the sense that it pertains to 
the actwal outcome of inquiry in the past? And is a situation ‘‘in- 
determinate’’ with respect to the existence of something to which its 
antecedent conditions pertain, or with respect to the way in which 


pp. 142-143, a sense of difficulty ‘‘is a kind of anticipation or prediction of 
what is coming. ... That which is not already in existence, that which is 
only anticipated and inferred . . . does not have the status of fact ... but 
of meaning, an idea’’; The Quest for Certainty, pp. 242-243, concerning ends 
as ‘closing termini of intelligent operations of thinking’’ and so having ‘‘a 
security and fullness of meaning’’ derived from ‘‘foresight, preparation, and 
intent.’’ 

4 Op. cit., p. 291. 

5 Ibid., p. 292. 

6 Ibid., p. 291. Mr. Dewey challenges my statement that the determinate- 
ness of an eventual situation ‘‘ belongs to the context and not to the content of 
knowledge’’ (p. 292, note 2). The supporting evidence can be found in his 
Logic, pp. 66, 68, 119. 
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they pertain to existence? Perhaps Mr. Dewey means that a situa- 
tion is indeterminate, irrespective of anything that exists, except- 
ing its own unique and intrinsic quality of indeterminateness. If 
that is so, I fail to perceive the force of the word ‘‘existential,’’ so 
frequently used in this connection. Until he has thrown some light 
on the ‘‘existential nature’’ of a situation in its very indeterminate- 
ness, his definition of inquiry as a ‘‘controlled or directed trans- 
formation’’ will not be clear, nor his insistence that the ‘‘ controlling 
presence’’ of a positive and intrinsic quality of indeterminateness 
provides the direction of inquiry towards an eventually determinate 
situation.” 

Mr. Dewey has made an illuminating distinction between end- 
results, considered as ‘‘actual consequences, that is, effects which 
have happened in the past,’’ and ends-in-view. The latter are 
‘*foreseen consequences which arise in the course of activity and 
which are employed to give activity added meaning and to direct 
its further course. They are in no sense ends of action. In being 
ends of deliberation they are redirecting pivots im action.’’* This 
conception of aims or ends-in-view led me to say that the eventual 
issue of a situation, ‘‘while still pending and in the future, is an 
ideal or intellectual affair, an affair of meanings, an anticipated 
possibility.’’® For I had supposed that an eventual situation, not 
as yet actually determinate, but a ‘‘unified whole’’ in anticipation, 
is an end-in-view, an aim of inquiry, hence, an end of deliberation, 
not an end of action. In its anticipatory or prospective phase (so I 
had supposed) the situation is practically and operationally inde- 
terminate with respect to its original elements, but tdeationally 
(and progressively) determinate with respect to its meaning. 

According to Mr. Dewey, this supposition is the opposite of his 
own view. It ‘‘makes nonsense of the very theory developed in my 


7 We are not concerned here with the more precise meaning that attaches 
to the word ‘‘existential,’’? where Mr. Dewey is analyzing the ‘‘existential 
reference’? of symbol-meanings and judgments (cf. Logic, pp. 55, 135, 138, 
187, 321, 355 seg.). The difficulty has to do with the existentiality of situa- 
tions, original and evéntual. There are at least four different ways in which 
the word ‘‘existential’’ is used to describe situations and their conditions of in- 
quiry: (1) as ‘‘really existing’’ versus non-existent and supposititious (Logic, 
p- 106; ef. p. 107: ‘*The indeterminate situation comes into existence from 
existential causes’’); (2) as ‘‘barely existential’’ versus having significance 
(ibid., pp. 107, 222, 299); (3) as ‘‘actual’’ versus potential (ibid., pp. 107, 
251); (4) as ‘‘pertaining to observed facts’’ versus pertaining to ‘‘ideational 
contents expressed in ideas’’ (ibid., p. 112). 
8 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 225; cf. Experience and Nature, pp. 101- 
109. 

9‘*What Does Mr. Dewey Mean by an ‘Indeterminate Situation,’?’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), p. 145. 
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Logic regarding the nature of ideational.’’?° But if the eventual 
issue of a situation, while still a prospective outcome of inquiry, is 
not ideational, not an affair of meanings at all—if, indeed, the fu- 
ture outcome is ‘‘barely existential’’ and without any intellectual 
elements of significance,—it follows that the ‘‘end-in-view’’ is 
nothing but the ‘‘end-result’’ of inquiry, which is certainly not 
Mr. Dewey’s position. 


D. S. Mackay. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


PLay AND SERIOUSNESS 


R. KURT RIEZLER’S valuable discussion under this heading 

in this JourNaL, Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 505-517 and my 

own ‘‘Lila’’ in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 

LXI (1941), deal with complementary aspects of the notion of 

playful activity; the points of view converge and meet in the 
citation from Heracleitus made by both authors. 

Dr. Riezler’s interest lies mainly in the distinction of (mere) 
play from (real) seriousness; mine in the indistinction of play and 
work on a higher level of reference. In the sense that the divine 
part of us, our real Self, or ‘‘Soul of the soul’’ is the impassible 
spectator of the fates that are undergone by its psycho-physical 
vehicles (Maitri Upanisad, II. 7, III. 2, ete.) it is clearly not ‘‘in- 
terested’’ or involved in these fates, and does not take them seri- 
ously ; just as any other playgoer does not take the fates of the 
stage characters seriously, or if he does can hardly be said to be 
looking on at the play, but is involved in it. It is surely with ref- 
erence to this best part of us, with which we identify ourselves if 
we ‘‘know who we are,’’ that Plato says more than once that hu- 
man affairs ought not to be taken very seriously’’ (yeydAns pep 
oroviys obk &fva, Laws 803 B, C, cf. Apology 23 A), and that we are 
asked to ‘‘take no thought for the morrow”’’ (Math. VI. 34). 

We must not confuse such a lack of ‘‘interest’’ with what we 
mean by ‘‘apathy’’ and the inertia that we suppose must be the 
consequence of such an ataraxia. All that ‘‘apathy’’ really im- 
plies is, of course, an independence of pleasure-pain motivation ; it 
does not exclude the notion of an activity xara diow, but only that 
of an activity compelled by conditions not of our own choosing. 
Apathy is spiritual equipoise and a freedom from sentimentality. 
We are still aware that a disinterested statesman will make a better 
ruler than one who has ‘‘interests’’ of his own to be furthered; 
‘tyranny is monarchy ruling in the interest of the monarch”’ 
(Aristotle, Pol. III. 5). The good actor is one for whom ‘‘the 

10 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIX, p. 293. 
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play’s the thing,’’ not one who sees in it an opportunity to exhibit 
himself. The physician calls in another medical man to operate on 
a member of his family, just because the stranger will be less ‘‘in- 
terested’’ in the fate of his wife or child and therefore better able 
to play his game with death. ‘‘It is contrary to the nature of the . 
arts to seek the good of anything but their object’’ (Plato, Rep. 
342 B, C). 

Games are insignificant to us. But that is abnormal; and if we 
are to consider play and seriousness from a more universally hu- 
man point of view we must remember that ‘‘games’’—and this 
covers the whole circus of athletic contests, acrobatic and theatrical 
performances, jugglery, chess, gambling, and most of the organized 
games of children and the folk, all in fact that is not merely the 
artless gamboling of lambs (cf. Otto Ranke, Art and Artist, N. Y. . 
1932, ch. X, Game and Destiny, and my ‘‘Symbolism of Archery,”’ 
to appear this year in Ars Islamica—are not ‘‘merely’’ physical 
exercises, spectacles, or amusements, or merely of hygienic or es- 
thetic value, but metaphysically significant. Plato asks, ‘‘Are we 
to live always at play? and if so, at what sort of games?,’’ and an- 
swers ‘‘such as sacrifices, chanting and dancing, by which we can 
win the favor of the Gods and overcome our foes’’ (Laws 803 D, E). 
Ludus underlies our word ‘‘ludicrous’’; but in the Latin Dictionary 
(Harper) we find ‘‘Ludi, public games, plays, spectacles, shows, 
exhibitions, which were given in honor of the gods, etc.”’ 

Although, then, in a game there is nothing to be gained except 
‘‘the pleasure that perfects the operation,’’ and the understanding 
of what is properly a rite, we do not therefore play carelessly, but 
rather as if our life depended upon victory. Play implies order; 
of a man who ignores the rules (as he may be tempted to do if the 
result is to him the matter of primary importance) we say that he 
is ‘‘not playing the game’’; if we are so much in earnest, so much 
‘‘interested’’ in the stakes, as to ‘‘hit below the belt,’’ that is not 
duelling, but nearer to attempted murder. It is true that by not 
cheating we may lose: but the whole point of the game is that we 
are not playing only to win, but playing a part, determined by our 
own nature, and that our only concern is to play well, regardless 
of the result, which we can not foresee. ‘‘Mastery is of action only, 
not of its fruits; so neither let the fruit of action be thy motive, nor 
hesitate to act’’ (Bhagavad Gita II. 47). ‘‘Battles are lost in the 
same spirit in which they are won’’ (Whitman) ; victory depends 
on many factors beyond our control, and we ought not to be con- 
cerned about what we are not responsible for. 

The activity of God is called a ‘‘game’’ precisely because it is 
assumed that he has no ends of his own to serve; it is in the same 
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sense that our life can be ‘‘played,’’ and that in so far as the best 
part of us is in it, but not of it, our life becomes a game. At this 
point we no longer distinguish play from work. 


Ananpa K. CooMARASWAMY. 
MUuSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Soctal Causation. R. M. Maclver. Boston and New York: Ginn 
and Company. 1942. x-+ 414 pp. $3.50. 


This book aims to establish three theses: that causality is a uni- 
versal and primary category, incapable of further analysis; that 
the generic idea of cause as ‘‘the simple, ineluctable notion of mak- 
ing something happen’”’ covers specifically different types of causal 
connections, and that social causation in particular has a nature 
distinct from that of physical causation ; and finally, that the search 
for causal connections in the social realm must employ methods of 
investigation which are different from those used by the natural 
sciences. Without being primarily polemical, the book is an obvi- 
ous challenge to positivistic and behavioristic trends of thought in 
the social sciences. In the course of his meandering and frequently 
repetitious argument Professor MaclIver surveys critically recent 
sociological studies in the light of a proposed general formula of 
causal investigation, and outlines the main categories of his own 
interpretation of causal transactions in the social domain. His 
discussions contain many suggestive distinctions, some wise if ele- 
mentary observations on scientific method (particularly incisive on 
matters dealing with the use of statistical correlations), and are 
provocative and informative even when they fail to carry conviction. 

Mr. Maclver affirms his conception of cause as a productive 
agent in opposition to the regularity view of causation as well as to 
the view which finds in mathematics the most adequate language for 
expressing causal sequences. According to him, the nature of 
causality is most clearly revealed in the irreversible, teleological ac- 
tivities found in human experience. Indeed, he holds that the no- 
tion of cause is not derived ‘‘from the mere observation of external 
change,’’ and that it is ‘‘our experience as dynamic beings’’ which 
confirms the reality of causation; in particular, the axioms of 
causation (such as the maxim that whatever happens has a cause) 
are not inductions from experience, but are the ‘‘ preconditions of 
our experiencing.’’ On the other hand, mathematics is said to be 
capable of symbolizing ‘‘the concomitant variation of factors in a 
timeless order’’ but is incapable of representing the dynamic order 
of causal transaction. But the only evidence advanced in support 
of this dictum is the assertion that mathematical relations are simply 
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numerical and quantitative ratios between things, and therefore 
lack all. quality and potency. Mr. Maclver is in fact mistaken 
about the exclusively quantitative character of mathematical re- 
lations. But in any event does it follow that because they possess 
no dynamic powers they can not represent the dynamism of causal 
transactions? The dynamic order of things and events must surely 
not be confused with our non-dynamic formulations of that order ; 
but if a lean cowherd may drive fat cattle, why is it impossible for 
the non-dynamic to ‘‘represent’’ the dynamic? And why, more 
generally, is it a questionable practice to symbolize the distinguish- 
able factors believed to be relevant in the production of specific 
effects, and to express as precisely as possible the conditions under 
which those effects are manifested? Mr. MacIver’s contention that 
functional equations are ‘‘incapable of expressing the nature of 
the changes that occur in any changeful order’’ is tantamount to 
his rejecting all of mathematical physics as an inadequate render- 
ing of the causal orders occurring in physical nature. Does he be- 
lieve there are better substitutes for rendering them? 

Indeed, Mr. Maclver’s unsupported and essentially unclear 
dicta on the origin of the idea of cause, as well as his insistence 
upon its irreducible character, are not obviously pertinent to the 
task of ascertaining the causal connections in any domain. No 
‘‘positivist’’ or ‘‘behaviorist’’ need disagree with him that in their 
causal interactions things exercise compulsions upon one another 
and exhibit various productive powers—for, clearly, terms like 
“‘compulsion’”’ and ‘‘production’’ are employed, congruent with 
common usage, in the context of situations involving just such in- 
teractions. But the scientific job of establishing laws connecting 
conditions with consequences is not that of experiencing the unique 
qualities which things possess in their capacity as causes. Genuine 
causal connections can not be distinguished from coincidental se- 
quences by simply apprehending some immediate quality of causal 
power, and Mr. Maclver admits as much in holding that causal 
knowledge is always ‘‘inferential’’ (p. 203). His own universal 
formula of causal investigation (a variant on the method of differ- 
ence) is not an instrument for attaining a direct experience of 
dynamic qualities, but for discovering the differences in determin- 
ing conditions when comparable phenomena are different—in brief, 
it is an instrument for discovering laws. From this point of view, 
therefore, the alleged unanalyzability of the notion of cause is an 
indifferent matter, since the presence of causal connections can be 
ascertained only on the basis of such criteria as ‘‘regularity’’ and 
‘‘invariableness’’ of sequence. Mr. MaclIver himself declares that 
when certain phenomena are found constantly associated over a 
wide range of situations, the hypothesis of a causal nexus between 
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them is strengthened (p. 385); and proponents of the regularity 
view of causation will ask for no stronger admission in order to 
establish their case against him. In the natural as in the social 
sciences the isolation and the exhaustive numeration of the deter- 
mining factors for a given phenomenon are not easy, and the evi- 
dence for a causal hypothesis is always incomplete. But causal 
hypotheses are judged on the basis of such logical canons as the 
method of difference, and are not accepted on the ground of an 
alleged immediate experience of causal powers. It is therefore far 
from clear why Mr. MaclIver rejects the causal formula of classical 
physics as a futile ideal for the social sciences. To be sure, the 
social sciences do not operate with the notion of instantaneous 
states, and they do not in general specify the states with which 
they do operate in terms of quantitative coérdinates. But neither 
is this always the case in the natural sciences. The notion of the 
state of a system is a valuable and flexible technical device to ex- 
press the sufficient conditions for the occurrence of types of phe- 
nomena; and although classical physics employs the notion in a 
specialized way appropriate to its own subject-matter, the logic of 
its procedure may well serve as a paradigm for all scientific inquiry. 

These remarks are not without relevance to Mr. Maclver’s 
specific views on social causation. In the social realm, according 
to him, the scientist enjoys the incomparable advantage of being 
‘‘immersed in the strivings, purposes, and goals that constitute 
the peculiar dynamic of this area of reality,’’ so that some of the 
factors operative in social causation are ‘‘understandable as 
causes, are validated as causal by our own experience.’’ In this 
domain of inquiry, in which motives, incentives, and attitudes may 
legitimately be counted as causal agents, we must supplement 
experiment and the ‘‘objective evidence’’ provided by observable 
and measurable behavior by the admittedly precarious but valu- 
able process of imaginatively reconstructing the hidden systems 
of thoughts, attitudes, and desires, to which causal efficacy is im- 
puted. Explanations of social phenomena will therefore not con- 
sist of a mere listing of the physical, biological, psychological, and 
institutional factors which enter into the determining conditions 
of social change; they will consist of ‘‘the exposition of a coher- 
ent pervading cause that is not any of the factors nor all of them 
together nor even any combination of them.’’ In Mr. MaclIver’s 
positive version, ‘‘In so far as we are able to discover the changes 
of the evaluative schemes of social groups we can attain, and thus 
only, a unified explanation of social change’’ (italics not in the 
text). For example, the adequate explanation of the increase of 
divorce rates in certain areas of the U. S. is said to be the dimin- 
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ishing significance of the continuity of family life in the scheme 
of cultural values. Accordingly, while the social scientist may 
avail himself of the ‘‘ objective evidences’’ of social change, ‘‘when 
he is through with that, he must reinvest himself, constructively, 
with his own réle as social agent. . . . Otherwise, though he may 
trace the fluctuations of the marriage rate and of the birth-rate, 
he will not discover the forces that control and liberate and direct 
the behavior of human beings.’’ The association and correlation 
of social phenomena have a causal significance only if we can 
discover that the connections are meaningful and depend on the 
dynamic responses of social beings to changing situations. Hence 
the need for using depositions, confessions, and other testimony 
offered by agents directly involved in processes of social change, 
if the genuine socio-psychological nexus is to be found beneath 
the data of ‘‘external correlation.’’ The unattainable goal of 
causal knowledge (unattainable, because ‘‘we cannot fully appre- 
hend that which is intrinsically dynamic’’) can be approximated 
through projecting ourselves by sympathetic reconstruction into 
the causal situation as it is assessed by the agents involved in it. 
Mr. MaclIver is on unimpeachable ground in insisting upon 
purposive action and institutional behavior as differentiating marks 
of social change; and those who fail to assign them a rdle are 
surely doomed to sterility and futility in their investigations of 
social events. But according to him the motives, attitudes, and 
incentives which play causal réles in the production of social 
events can not be adequately defined and identified operationally 
or behavioristically: they must be ‘‘understood’’ in a subjective 
way and must be ‘‘meaningfully’’ lived through at least in imagi- 
nation: This is not the place to argue that attitudes and evalua- 
tions conceived in separation from overt and observable activities 
are myths fostered by a dubious psychology; that Mr. Maclver’s 
own proposal for defining and identifying them is in fact an 
‘“‘operational’’ approach (cf. pp. 159 and 209); and that his con- 
trast between the ‘‘externality’’ of physical causality and the 
‘‘inner’’ or ‘‘meaningful’’ character of social dynamism is a re- 
pudiation of his own insistence upon the inferential character of 
causal knowledge. Nor is this the place to do more than ask 
whether any reliable laws of social change can be established in 
terms of exclusively subjectivistic factors; whether, if all social 
causes are identified with changes in schemes of value, our under- 
standing of specific changes is in any way furthered by such 
causal explanations; and whether, to cite a single concrete case, 
Mr. Maclver’s explanation of the rise of the divorce rate in terms 
of changes in the pattern of cultural values is not in fact tautolo- 
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gous and whether it does not raise the very issue it aims to 
settle. The only point for which there is space to contend is that 
if causal efficacy is attributed to the subjective elements which 
Mr. Maclver prizes so highly, the method for ascertaining whether 
those factors are causally operative does not differ in principle 
from the causal methods employed in the natural sciences. By 
his own admission, his universal formula of causal investigation 
requires us to examine comparable situations in which the social 
phenomenon is exhibited, and to decide with the help of a com- 
plicated process of isolation and elimination that certain factors 
are relevant and others are not for the production of the phe- 
nomenon in question. The imaginative projections to which Mr. 
MaclIver invites the social scientist may indeed be useful in sug- 
gesting possible factors as relevant for the occurrence of the phe- 
nomenon; and the gift for speculative imagination, it is well 
known, is not without value even to the natural scientist. How- 
ever, the suggestions remain possibilities, and do not yield causal 
knowledge until they are adequately tested and controlled by the 
familiar operations of scientific method. The vivid envisagement 
and imaginative recreation of the motives, emotions, and attitudes 
of other men engaged in social action creates bonds of sympathy 
between them and us, and may widen our own horizons concern- 
ing the springs of human action. But causal knowledge is not 
the experience of causal powers, whether the experience be direct 
or vicarious. To know the determining conditions for social 
changes does not require us to identify ourselves with those con- 
ditions—nor does it, Mr. MaclIver to the contrary, require of us 
‘‘the complete understanding of the universe.’’ The qualities we 
experience when directly involved in social action no more pro- 
claim the causes of our behavior than do the qualities we enjoy 
when undergoing physical and biological changes. Mr. Maclver 
has not offered convincing grounds for his contention that the logic 
of social inquiry is essentially different from the method of nat- 
ural science. 


ERNEST NAGEL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK NOTES 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. A Study in Renaissance Moral Philos- 
ophy. Roy W. BattenHouse. Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. xi-+ 266 pp. 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine has often been thought to express di- 
rectly the personal views of the poet. Mr. Battenhouse sets out 
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to show that Marlowe does not approve of his hero, and that the 
play has been conceived as a tragedy of boundless ambition, with 
a definite moral purpose. He emphasizes the new elements which 
Marlowe added to his historical sources, his borrowings from other 
authors such as Spenser, Seneca, and Machiavelli, and his use of 
contemporary theories of temperaments and of passions. There 
are other theoretical elements in Tamburlaine which might have 
been mentioned, such as the réle of astrology, the humanistic 
opinion that nobility is acquired by ‘‘virtue,’’ and the scholastic 
conception that form gives essence to its subject. In Tambur- 
laine’s famous speech (I, ii, 7) the notion of ‘‘our souls whose 
faculties can comprehend the wondrous architecture of the world, 
and measure every wandering planet’s course, still climbing after 
knowledge infinite .. . and never rest,’’ obviously goes back to 
a familiar teaching of Renaissance Platonism which has its ulti- 
mate source in Augustine. But in Marlowe the theory is ‘‘secu- 
larized.’’ ‘‘Nature that fram’d us of four elements warring 
within our breasts for regiment’’ is now conceived as the cause 
of the inner unrest, and whereas the Platonists had taught that 
this unrest finds its final satisfaction in the contemplation of God 
and eternal beatitude, for Tamburlaine the ultimate goal is ‘‘that 
perfect bliss and sole felicity, the sweet fruition of an earthly 
crown.’’ The change is significant, whether we attribute it to 
the personal conviction of the poet or, with Mr. Battenhouse, to 
his conscious attempt to characterize his hero. 

The first half of the volume treats the larger theme indicated 
by the sub-title. With the modest aim of describing the intel- 
lectual background of Marlowe’s play, Mr. Battenhouse actually 
presents a broad picture of the moral doctrines found in the 
popular philosophical literature of Elizabethan England. He 
analyzes especially the opinions of the Elizabethan writers on re- 
ligion and atheism, on fortune, fate, and providence, on justice 
and retribution in history and tragedy, and on the moral pur- 
pose of poetry. Raleigh and Chapman are treated at length, but 
significant passages are quoted from numerous others, including 
the more important translators of the classics, and due attention 
is given to their ancient and continental sources. Of course, there 
is no such thing as a uniform ‘‘ Elizabethan mind,’’ and allowance 
must be made for varieties of opinion. Moreover, with general 
views, it is rather difficult to trace definite sources and influences. 
Among the non-English sources, Mr. Battenhouse tends to con- 
centrate on those which were at least available in English trans- 
lations. This limitation is justified with the more popular writers, 
although educated Elizabethans were widely read in Latin and 
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French and even in Greek and Italian. In any case the material 
presented by Mr. Battenhouse is extremely interesting and illus- 
trates well what he calls Reformation Humanism, in which the 
basic teachings of Protestant theology were fused with theories 
derived from the ancient Platonists and Stoics and from their 
Renaissance interpreters. The stimulating book will interest both 
students of philosophy and of literature, and opens up the pros- 
pect: for fruitful further investigation. 


P. O. K. 


Man’s Way. A First Book in Philosophy. Hrnry VAN Zanpt 
Cops. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1942. xv + 395 
pp. $3.00. 

‘‘The purpose of philosophy is to solve problems, problems 
which arise with a terrible urgency in our common life.’’ This 
statement might be taken as the guiding principle of Professor 
Cobb’s introductory textbook, not to philosophy as much as to 
reflective thinking, on the freshman level. Man’s way is ‘‘the way 
out of contemporary confusion and danger, and the way into fu- 
ture security, well-being, freedom and peace... in short, the 
unity of thought and action in human living.’’ To find such a 
way would indeed be a large order; the author, it appears, is 
‘‘concerned simply to open a number of doors which may lead to 
the formation of a philosophy of life capable of guiding us into 
the future.’’ What he does, mainly, is to state the case for learn- 
ing how to think, together with an outline of some of the principal 
methods of thought which promise to be useful in ‘‘solving”’ in- 
tellectual problems in general. 

After a quick glance at the world roundabout and the nature of 
philosophy, the next two chapters, entitled ‘‘Life Looks at Itself,’’ 
deal with the structure of society and its dynamic aspects. The 
mainspring of the latter is represented as the striving toward 
‘‘eonscious adequacy’’ of thought in which men would ‘‘find em- 
bodied in their actual daily life the full meaning of their exist- 
ence.’’ It is never quite clear whether this is a single meaning, 
or whether there may be many. The four chapters which follow, 
dealing with thought at work with its tools of language and logic, 
depict the latter as a ‘‘social product,’’ the ‘‘method of knowl- 
edge,’’ subordinate to the ‘‘dynamics of the world which thought 
intends to control.’’ This view hardly does justice to the formal 
aspects of thought, which have often turned out to be useful, even 
though they were cultivated for their own sakes, and not to solve 
a pressing social problem. The last two chapters deal with his- 
tory and the prospects of freedom. Each chapter is provided with 
a list of ‘‘points to be noted,’’ questions for study and discussion, 
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and a short bibliography. The charts seem, on the whole, too neat 
to be genuinely instructive. 

Professor Cobb’s introduction is to methods of contemporary 
problem-solving, to which he shows himself to be an able guide, 
rather than to the great names or great issues of philosophy. It is 
a question whether college freshmen have sufficient intellectual 
maturity and command of relevant experience to profit by con- 
densed talk about methods of thinking that is not closely related 
to subject-matter with which they are dealing. At the same time 
the urgency of present issues calls for a good deal of forced-draft 
thinking, and any book which will help such thought to be broad- 
gauge as well is to be welcomed. One wonders whether the author 
has not opened so many methodological doors that a freshman 
would have difficulty in deciding which deserved further explora- 
tion ? 


H. A. L. 


Social Control through Law. Rosco—E Pounp. New Haven: Brown 
University Press. 1942. 138 pp. $2.00. 
This book is the published version of the Mahlon Powell Lec- 
tures which Dean Pound delivered at the University of Indiana 
last year. It is concerned with the important and inclusive issues 


in the philosophy of law, namely, the questions of the defining ele- 
ments of law, the ends of law, and the search for an adequate meas- 
ure of values. Those familiar with the writings of Dean Pound 
will find here the characteristic themes expressed with the usual 
felicity that one has come to expect from Dean Pound’s pen. Two 
factors give this book its special flavor. The materials of con- 
temporary continental writers, especially of those who have come 
to our shores in recent years, enter as an object of attention and as 
a partial influence upon Dean Pound’s thoughts and expressions. 
They have helped him to clarify some of his own distinctions, such 
as the distinction between the descriptive task of the scholar and 
the evaluative task, and though in no case has there been any radi- 
eal alteration in his perspective, there is evidence that the accent 
and emphasis has been altered. His discussion of the lag in our 
thinking about international law, for example, is strongly influ- 
enced by the writings of Gerhart Niemeyer. 

The second factor which characterizes this book is the special 
concern Dean Pound here shows for distinguishing his own position 
from that of the realists in law. Unfortunately, many of his criti- 
cisms are either irrelevant or not fair. Some are irrelevant be- 
cause they procede from a somewhat negligent disregard for the 
context in terms of which the realist argues his case and pursues 
his self-imposed task. Other criticisms are not fair because they 
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tend to distort the realistic position almost beyond recognition. 
This regrettable error occurs especially in the discussion of value 
theory. Dean Pound raises one issue, however, which is worth 
further scrutiny. He challenges the realistic focus upon the con- 
crete judicial decision as an adequate base in terms of which the 
whole edifice of legal theory may be built. This issue is exactly 
parallel with, and is really a special case of, the issue raised by 
Dewey’s centering of moral theory in the concrete problematic 
situation. In legal theory, this results in an emphasis and, ac- 
cording to Dean Pound, an overemphasis upon the dispute and 
conflict aspect of law. It is Dean Pound’s contention that since 
law is primarily an instrument of social control whose ideal end is 
the furtherance of ‘‘civilization,’’ the legal case can not be central 
in a complete analysis of the nature and task of law. Whatever 
the validity of Dean Pound’s position he has at least avoided in this 
particular instance the vicious habit of illicitly converting an op- 
ponent’s position from a relative lack of emphasis of a factor into 
a denial by the opponent of the existence of the factor. Obviously 
any criticism rooted in such a conversion is wasted energy. 


EpwIn N. GARLAN. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logic will be held 
at two o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, December 28, 1942, at 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

It is planned to devote some time to volunteered papers; these 
should be limited to twenty minutes. Members desiring to present 
papers at this meeting should send abstracts not exceeding 200 
words in length to Dr. J. C. C. McKinsey, New York University, 
New York City, before November 1. 





Professor Jean Wahl of the Sorbonne has arrived in this coun- 
try after many hardships and has accepted a position in the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Mount Holyoke College. 

Professor Virgil C. Aldrich of Rice Institute is visiting pro- 
fessor in the Department of Philosophy at Columbia University for 
the current academic year. . 

Dr. Jeffery Smith, formerly at Columbia University, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Humanities in the new School of 
Humanities at Stanford University. 





